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WITH its first issue in the new year, The Baltimore 
Underwriter dons an entire new dress, and looks as clean 
and inviting as it is bright and newsy. This is one of the 
very best of our exchanges, and we rejoice at this evidence 
of its prosperity. Dr. Bombaugh, its editor and proprie- 
tor, stands high in his profession, and is also an authority 
in insurance matters. He richly deserves the success that 
has attended his efforts to make a paper that is valuable to 
underwriters. 





THE New York Assembly failed to organize last week 
because the two factions of the Democratic party, which 
has control, cannot agree upon the division of patronage. 
Let us hope the “deadlock” will continue till both sides 
are exhausted and agree upon an adjournment sine dite 
without attempting to transact any business. We are in- 
formed that several members are loaded with insurance 
bills which they propose to fire off at the first opportunity. 
May they never get a chance. 





JOHN W. GUITEAU, brother of the assassin of President 
Garfield, as is well known, has been actively identified with 
life insurance, and has also made many valuable contribu- 
tions to its scientific literature. For over two months he 
has been in attendance at the trial of his brother, sacrific- 


‘ing his time and means in his behalf in the face of the 


daily abuse and constant ingratitude of him in whose 
breast all honorable sentiments and impulses are appar- 
ently dead, admitting that they ever existed. John W. 
‘Guiteau has been placed in a most embarrassing position, 
and has been greatly misrepresented. Believing his 
brother to have been insane at the time of the assassina- 
tion and for a long time before, he has stood manfully by 
him, and exerted himself simply to have facts presented to 
the jury. Noman has a greater abhorence of the crime 


‘committed by his brother than he, and his efforts during 


the trial have been directed to an attempt to have the 
question of his brother’s sanity determined. It may not 


be generally known that the defence of Guiteau has been 





conducted without sufficient means even to pay the daily 
expenses of the relatives of the prisoner, whose recognition 
of the ties of kinship has induced them to remain at the 
side of the assassin. Under the circumstances, John W 
Guiteau is entitled to the sympathy of his many old-time 
friends in the insurance business. 





A DECISION recently made by a Rhode Island judge to 
the effect that a policy of insurance covering household 
furniture covered the furniture wherever located, notwith- 
standing the clause in the policy prohibiting its removal, 
was recently widely commented upon as being an outrage, , 
and calculated to work great injury to insurance companies 
This decision was reaffirmed on the 2d inst. at Providence 
in the Court of Common Pleas. This was also a case where 
household furniture was insured, removed from the house 
where the risk was accepted, and finally burned in another 
part of the city. According to this decision, a specified 
contract is of no avail where an insurance company is a 
party to it. The suit was brought against the Providence- 
Washington, and that company owes it to the insurance 
fraternity to carry the case to the highest tribunal if neces- 
sary to obtain a reversal of such an infamous decision. 





In August last, a frame extension to a building owned 
by S. Rosenthal, in Philadelphia, was burned. It was in- 
sured in the Fire Association, and that company elected to 
restore the property rather than pay the sum claimed by 
the insured. Work was commenced on the extension 
with a view to placing it in as good condition as it was be- 
fore the fire, but the city authorities interfered, and for- 
bade the erection of any but a brick building. This the 
company refused to put up, and Rosenthal has brought 
suit against it to compel the substitution of a substantial 
brick structure for a cheap wooden one. If his desires in 
this respect are sanctioned by the court, here will be a new 
incentive to incendiarism. Owners of frame structures 
within the fire limits of any city will have a standing 
temptation to burn them in the hope of compelling the in- 
surance companies to replace them with substantial brick 
buildings. The result of this case will be looked forward 
to with considerable interest. 





THE Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company has a 
special clause in its charter which permits it, whenever its 
managers think it necessary, to demand back from policy- 
holders the dividends it paid them in previous years, when 
it was in a flourishing condition. As the Knickerbocker 
has not been prosperous of late, it is now seeking to en- 
force its demand for the return of dividends, and some of 
its agents are making these demands in a most offensive 
manner. No other company has such a clause in its char- 
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ter, and the policyholders in the Knickerbocker ‘feel espe- 
cially aggrieved that they should be the only ones subjected 
to such claims. A provision of this nature in the charter 
of a purely mutual company, where the policyholders are 
the actual owners of the assets of the company, might 
operate to save it from insolvency in a case of emergency, 
but in the case of a stock company, the control of which 
is vested in a few interested persons, who are unrestrained 
in the matter of salaries and expenses, it is liable to abuse, 
and must necessarily cause great dissatisfaction. What 
would bethought of a savings bank, financially embarrassed, 
that should demand from its depositors a return of the in- 
terest it had paid them? The Knickerbocker, as is well 
known, has been in a precarious condition for several 
years ; the appointment of John A. Nichols as its president 
was with a view to save it from insolvency, and it may be 
that this demand for return of dividends will result in 
placing the company on a good financial basis. It is a 
dangerous experiment, however, and one that requires the 
exercise of good judgment and -delicacy of manipulation. 
We are confident Mr. Nichols does not sanction the offen- 
sive tone assumed by some of his agents towards policy- 
holders, of whose funds he is simply custodian. Theclause 
referred to in the charter of the Knickerbocker was in the 
nature of special legislation, and was put through the 
legislature when the life of the company was in peril. We 
question its constitutionality, but have no doubt of its in- 
expediency. All other life companies pay their dividends 
without either the power or desire to revoke them, and the 
fact that a special act was passed in the interests of the 
Knickerbocker should not be constructed to the prejudice 
of other companies whose solvency is beyond question 
and whose practices are above reproach. 





BuT few of the annual statements of the fire insurance 
companies have yet been made public, and it is, conse- 
quently, impossible to draw conclusions as to the result of 
the last year’s business. It is safe to say, however, that 
the business was neither so disastrous in its general results 
as the croakers would have us believe, nor was it so re- 
munerative as sanguine stockholders hoped it might be. 
The indications are, from such reports as we have seen and 
statements made by company officers, that very few of the 
companies made sufficient profits from their transactions 
to cover their losses, expenses and dividends. With but 
few exceptions the customary dividends were made during 
the year, but the interest account or the surplus fund had 
to contribute the necessary funds, or a portion of them. In 
the cases of a few of the large capital companies, where 
shrewd underwriting ability is combined in the manage- 
ment with excellent financial capacity, the premium re- 
ceipts have been more than sufficient to cover all expend- 
itures, including dividends, leaving something in addition 
to be carried to surplus. This may be accepted asa sure 
indication that the public has confidence in large volumes 





of concentrated capital, a fact that not only makes the pol 


icies of these large capital companies in demand, but gives. | 
them a value that does not attach to the policies of com. 7 
In other words, insurers are ‘ 
willing to pay higher rates to the large-capital companies | 
Many of these 7 
latter that have been notoriously weak for several years, § 
financially, and whose managers have been noted rather for | 


panies less strong financially. 


than they are to the small companies. 


rate cutting and their liberality in paying brokers commis- 
sions than for their ability as underwriters, have had a 


serious time of it during the year just passed. Their in- | 


come was not equal to their expenditures, and their sur- 


plus, which has been steadily dwindling year by year, was | 


exposed to another draft to make up the deficiency, 


Stockholders must have their dividends however much the § 
indemnity offered policyholders may be impaired. There § 
are intimations that one or two badly managed companies 7 
will pass their January dividends, but this report has not 
In case | 
these dividends are not forthcoming, it will remain for 7 
some time an open question whether they are passed be. | 
cause of inability to pay, or to further certain schemes | 
having for their ultimate object either consolidation or re. 7 
It is well known that some of the officers of 7 
certain city companies are dissatisfied with their present 7 
positions, and are suspected of so manipulating their affairs 7 
as to disgust their stockholders and make them consent to 3 


yet been confirmed by official announcement. 


insurance. 


almost anything. Many rumors are circulated predicting 


the early retirement of various companies, and ever watch- 7 
ful “wreckers” are observant of the situation, biding their & 
opportunity. What changes in the status of some of the | 
small companies a few weeks may bring forth, it is impos- 7 
sible to foretell, notwithstanding the positive predictions 7 


of insurance-wise prophets. 


* % *% 


One thing is very certain in connection with the business 7 
of last year, and that is that losses were very great, and | 
that management expenses were not reduced to correspond 3 
When the ratio of losses to premium receipts | 


thereto. 
ranges from fifty-five to sixty per cent and the expense 


ratio from forty to fifty per cent, the margin for profits is | 
too narrow for the average manager to grasp. The high | 


ratio of expenses is attributable to the excessive, unwar 


ranted and unasked for commissions paid to agents and | 


brokers. While ten per cent was formerly deemed suffic- 


ient compensation to pay for new business, and fifteen per 7 
cent would now satisfy those who have business to sell, | 
the companies have run amuck with each other in bidding | 


for it, till now twenty-five per cent is virtually the rule, 
and thirty and thirty-five per cent is frequently paid. We 
are well aware that companies generally will deny paying 
these rates, but if they do not do it directly they do indi- 
rectly. Many of them strenuously fought against paying 
more than fifteen per cent, but were eventually forced to 
do so or see their business transferred to other companies 
that would pay more. Asa consequence of these high 
commissions, agents and brokers are the ones who are 
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making the most profit out of insurance, the companies 
being virtually maintained for their especial benefit, for, 
while they show a clean profit on the year’s business, many 
of the companies find their premium receipts insufficient 
to meet expenditures. If the companies would agree to 
pay no more than fifteen per cent, the agents and brokers 
would be entirely satisfied. This is the present great leak 
in company management. Managers may seek to cut off 
the small streams of expenditure flowing from many spig- 
ots, but so long as the commission bung hole is open ex- 
penses will continue to be largely in excess of what they 
should be. With full knowledge that fire losses will inev- 
itably increase from year to year, company managers must 
take action upon this question of commissions if they have 
any desire to reduce expenses to a reasonable limit. 


% *% % 


The number of fires that occurred last year was excep- 
tionally large, many of them involving very large amounts 
of insurance. These were not confined to the larger cities, 
but a number of the most serious losses to insurance com- 
panies occurred in small places, where frame buildings pre- 
dominated. In several instances fires swept through vil- 
lages of this character, where the means for extinguishing 
fires were insufficient, destroying numerous buildings and 
inflicting severe losses. Forest fires, in Michigan and else- 
where, also served to swell the list of unexpected losses. 
In the large cities there were many fires of magnitude, 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
St. Louis contributing liberally to swell the loss account. 
From the fire insurance standpoint, the year was a remark- 
able one in many respects. How disastrous it was to 
insurance interests we shall not know definitely until the 
annual statements of companies are all rendered. That 
its lessons will tend to improve fire underwriting practices 
we do not expect. 








THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


N Saturday morning, the 31st ultimo, an article ap- 

peared in The New York Star in which an attempt was 
made to throw discredit upon the Prudential of Newark 
by making it appear that a number of stockholders and 
directors were dissatisfied with the management of the 
company, and had for that reason sold their stock. On 
the evening previous an attempt was made to smuggle the 
same article into all the New York dailies, but none except 
The Star noticed it. The Star at once had the subject in- 
vestigated, and in its next issue did all it could to repair 
the injury by contradicting the whole substance of the pre- 
vious article. The aminus of this disgraceful trick is ob- 
vious, and taken in connection with the fact that, starting 
less than six years ago, the company has built up a busi- 
ness upon which the annual premium income is more than 
$400,000—the largest of any company in New Jersey, ex- 
cept the Mutual Benefit Life—its utter senselessness is 
manifest. We have heretofore spoken in strong terms of 





such methods by rival companies and their agents. Allan 
Bassett, who is prominently refered to in the article in ques- 
tion as the former president, was forced to resign that posi- 
tion by the board of directors in May, 1879. For a time 
thereafter he was the agent of the New York Life, at New- 
ark, but quite recently resigned to bécome the agent. of a 
competing company in the special feature of industrial in- 
surance there. He signalized this change by publishing a 
card in which an attempt was made to make it appearthat 
he had just resigned the presidency of the Prudential to be- 
come an agent of an older and stronger company. This 
attempt utterly failed, and the present exploit is only an- 
other attempt in the same direction, equally silly. 

The Prudential is a vigorous, sound, ably managed 
company, justly entitled to the fullest confidence of the 
public, and that the sales of stock arose from no doubt of 
this is clearly shown by the following certificate of the 
gentlemen who sold a part or the whole of their stock: 


NEWARK, N. J., January 3, 1882. 
The undersigned, having recently s»ld stock of the Prudential Insurance Com 
pany, hereby crriify that such sales were entirely business transactions and should 
not be construed as evidence of our lack of confidence in the solvency of the com- 
pany. We believe the company is sound and worthy of the confide :ce of the 
public: ’ 
WILLIAM H. MURPHY, 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, 
WILLIAM WHITTY, 
E. A. WILKINSON, 


The Prudential is doing a splendid work. It was the 
first company to bring the benefits of insurance within the 
reach of our working classes upon the English plan of 
weekly payments made directly to the company. There 
had been other attempts to do something in this direction 
through the cumbrous and objectionable machinery of 
“ Hildise Bund” or other societies through which policies 
were issued to the members upon quarterly payments, but 
they utterly failed, and it remained for the Prudential to 
solve the problem of insurance forthe working poor, which 
it has done with astonishing success, and all attempts to 
throw discredit upon it or its management deserves the 
unqualified contempt of all right thinking men. The field 
is large enough for all, and therefore any competing com- 
pany, if self respecting, should refrain from assaults which 
can not injure the Prudential as much as they hinder the 
general growth of the business in the estimation of the 
public. 


T. B. MANDEVILLE, 
940 Broad Street, 

BENJAMIN ATHA, 

James G. BARNET, 





PERCENTAGE OF INCENDIARY FIRES. 


STIMATES made by fire underwriters as to the pro- 
portion of incendiary fires to all that occur vary to an 
extent that would scarcely seem possible in view of the data 
that would appear to be accessible to them. Some think 
that the popular idea that incendiarism is largely responsi- 
ble for fires is greatly exaggerated, and claim that not twenty 
per cent of them is to be traced to this cause. Others 
estimate the number at twenty-five, thirty, forty and fifty 
per cent of the total burnings. But last week we had a 
conversation with a veteran fire underwriter who asserts 
that fully sixty per cent of all the fires that occur are 
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either of positive incendiary origin, or are the result of 
such gross carelessness as to involve equal moral guilt. 
He claimed that the evidence he had accumulated would 
justify this statement. He would not claim that all pre- 
ventable fires were due to intentional burnings, but prop- 
ertyowners, involved in pecuniary difficulties, often get so 
indifferent regarding their property as to purposely neglect 
precautions to prevent fires, and carelessly perfect such 
conditions that an accident results in a conflagration. 
That is to say, they are careless with malice prepense. A 
gentleman identified with the fire extinguisher business 
once told us that his agents were frequently told by 
propertyowners that they did not care to purchase extin- 
guishers, but if they had something that would uninten- 
tionally set their places on fire they would pay liberally for 
it. They were exceedingly anxious to sell out to the in- 
surance companies. We doubt if the number of incendiary 
fires will amount to sixty per cent, as our friend states, but 
it is beyond question that the number is very great. How 
can incendiarism be prevented is becoming an important 
problem for the public to solve. Incendiary fires place in 
jeopardy the lives and property of whole communities, 
aud the act of incendiarism is the most dastardly crime 
that can be committed, involving in its possible conse- 
quences nearly all the crimes in the calendar. Insurance 
companies endeavor to guard against it by refusing to in- 
sure persons whose property hasa habit of burning up; but 
no vigilance they can exercise will suffice to entirely pre- 
vent the crime. One remedy proposed is the passage of 
laws in the various states prohibiting insurance companies 
from paying more than three-quarters of any ascertained 
loss, thus making the owners of property co-insurers to the 
extent of one quarter of the damage. This would give 
owners such an interest in their property as to induce 
them to adopt the necessary means for preventing 
and extinguishing fires, and to exercise proper 
vigilance over their tenants. It is very certain 
that the liberality of insurance companies is a great temp- 
tation to incendiarism, which liberality will never be vol- 
untarily curtailed by the companies. It is their business 
to obtain all the premiums possible and to carry all the in- 
surance consistent with their own safety. In the excessive 
competition for business that exists, they are more likely 
to give applicants more insurance than they ought to have 
than less, trusting to come out all right in the adjustment 
of the loss when a fire occurs But it is unquestionably 
the knowledge that companies will pay the full amount 
of loss occurring from fires that prompts to incendiarism. 
How best to curtail the insurance and so prevent incendiar- 
ism, is a problem yet to be solved. The gentleman we 


have referred to asserted that.one of the inciting causes to | 


incendiarism is the attitude assumed towards the com- 
panies by the daily papers. If a company becomes in- 
volved in litigation, any defeat it may sustain is repre- 
sented, in columns of sensational print, as a just punish- 
ment of a grasping corporation that is seeking to rob the 
public ; but let a company proceed against an incendiary, 
and the press nearly always appeals to public sympathy in 





behalf of the accused person. He cited an instance of this 
kind where he had proved that the person who sued for 
his insurance had removed the property insured, had set 
fire to his building, was a horse thief, a perjurer, and an 
adventurer of many a/ases, not only defeating him in his 
suit, but driving him ignominously out of court and the 
community in which he lived, yet The New York Herald 
had published a paragraph regarding the case, tending to 
show that the criminal was a much abused man, and the 
company a grasping monopoly. Had there been one-half 
as much proved against the company, The Herald would 
have filled columns with a sensational report of the affair 
to the prejudice of the company. The hostility of the 
daily press, he said, to corporations of all kinds, without 
any discrimination whatever, was educating the people to 
take advantage of them on every possible occasion, and 
was an inciting cause to incendiarism. There is much 
truth in this. The daily press has never been friendly to 
insurance companies of any kind, and never misses an op- 
portunity to make a sensation by assailing their integrity, 
their solvency, and their methods of doing business. They 
also encourage Tegislation hostile to the companies with a 
view to currying favor with the masses, and almost uni- 
formly adopt the theory that organized capital, however 
employed, is antagonistic to the public welfare. Our 
friend’s criticism of the daily press were exceedingly forci- 
ble, and he repeated with emphasis the statement that 
their misrepresentations were largely responsible for incen- 
diary fires. 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


THE first accidental insurance company in Sweden has just been estab- 
lished in Stockholm, under the name of “ Fylgia.” 


Tue North German Insurance Company of Hamburg, is to increase its 
capital according to one authority ; another item denies the authenticity of 
the statement. 


THERE were eighty-seven insurance companies in Italy in 1863 with a 
capital of 96,083,405 lire. At the end of 1878 there were only thirty-seven 
companies with a nominal capital of 41,015,000 lire. 


THE Gotha Fire Insurance Company has paid its members during the 
fifty years it has been in existence over one hundred million marks as 
bonuses. The complaints against the German companies do not seem to 
be well founded. 


Tue Westphalian Farmers Union, which has now 20,000 members, is 
looking about for some large life insurance companies to insure the mem- 
bers. Arrangements have been already concluded with fire insurance 
companies. 


Tue small-pox became epidemic in St. Petersburg in 1878-79. It 
lasted one year, and the fatal cases were 2356. In 1872 no fewer than 
3159 deaths occurred from it—the cases being, as usual, mostly those of 
non-vaccinated persons. 


Tue Austrian papers want some of the Austrian life insurance compa- 
nies to try their fortune in foreign lands. The Anker is now working in 
Prussia ; the James in South Germany, while the Patria has been very 
successful in Germany. A French Hungarian company has been occu- 
pying“the virgin soil of Bosnia and Herzegovinia. It would hardly be 
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profitable to go further East as Mahometans, who believe in Kismet, would 
not care about a life or fire insurance against what they consider inevit- 


able. 

Tur life insurance companies in Germany are also complaining of the 
cost of doing business, and the great competition of some fifty home and 
foreign companies for the small fraction of the population who are not 
insured—or who will ever be. The difficulty in getting satisfactory in- 
terest is another factor in the discontent. 


One of the causes of the failure of foreign life insurance companies to 
pay in Germany, is said to be the lack of management, or rather the low 
estimate which the foreign managers made of it. Agents were selected 
for the large cities, and were given the liberty, but not the means, to suc- 
cessfully compete with the domestic companies. Companies that want to 
do business must not depend on a general agent. The day for small com- 
panies is evidently over in Germany, as well as elsewhere. 


A soctety for the insurance of people of small means was formed some 
years ago at Basle, and now it is to be changed into a Swiss institution. 
The maximum of the insurance is 5000 francs, the minimum 200 francs, 
Endowment policies at 60 years are also issued. The Basle people got up 
a ‘mortality table” of their own, which, it is complacently asserted, has 
proved more satisfactory for Swiss accounts than the English tables, or 


even the recent Gotha ones. The guarantee fund is only 200,000 trancs. 


From various parts of Germany come reports of fire insurance compa- 
nies among the farmers. Hail, however, seems to be the great danger in 
some districts. But many of these associations do not seem to be 
quite content with their members. The East Prussian Country Fire Society 
has found that the insured material is never worth the amount of insur- 
ance at the time of the fire. But the intelligence always comes late—after 
the money has been paid over. The managers have sent orders to reduce 
the insurance. Something even worse seems to be threatening the Ger- 
man fire insurance companies. The wool men have their special insurance, 
and so have the beet-root sugar people. It is now proposed that the Ger- 
man factories of all kinds should each have a fire insurance institution. 


THE insurance companies in Germany have rather ‘‘ uneasy” times be- 
tween all sides. The government is drawing up a new code of regula- 
tions for insurance, and what is worse, new and onerous taxes, which 
seem after all to be the great objective of Bismarck. But, matters are 
but very little better in the small states of Germany, where competition 
from privileged companies is very difficult to be contended with. Even 
in Russia, the communal societies make every effort to obtain a monopoly 
of insurance. The private companies have lately issued a circular in an- 
swer to some ‘‘ agitating activity” of the Magdeburg Country Fire Society. 
It states “That society was originally founded for the good of the com- 
munity, but since it has obtained the right to refuse risks, and thus come 
under the rules of a private company, it has only acted for the interests of 
its members. The management is conducted as if by the authorities.’ 
The “ society has also made a great many accusations against its rivals— 
some of which do not seem to be well founded, as that ‘‘ the private com. 
panies almost never pay insurance for losses from fires caused by the wife 
or children of the insured.” P 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





PHILADELPHIA. 

An Important Libel Suit by the Agents of the New York Mutual Life Against a Penn- 
syluania Manujacturer—He ts Held to Bail for Trial—The Fires During 1881 in 
Philadelphia— Nearly Two Millions of Dollars Worth of Property Destroyed—A 
Test Case of Importance Against the Fire Association—The Defunct United 
States Insurance, Annuity and Trust Company—Death of George F. Hilt— 
Addendum. 

[FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT..,| 
ON the 2oth of last October William Harbster, a partner in the Reading 

Ilardware Manufacturing Company, of Reading, visited the office ot More 

& Vanuxen, agents for the New York Mutual Life Insurance Company, 

in this city, and suggested taking out a policy on his life for $1200. Mr. 

Harbster proved a good risk, his application was made out and a due bill 





for $150, the amount of the premium payable on December 4th was signed 
by Harbster. The due bill matured and notice was sent Mr. Harbster to 
foward check fer the amount, the agents having paid the premium them- 
selves. The policy was forwarded to Reading with a draft having the due 
bill attached. Under date of December gth Mr. More received a letter 
from Mr. Harbster, whose mind in regard to insuring had evidently 
changed ; he enclosed the policy and used the following language: ‘‘ And 
what is more surprising to me is that you claim to hold my due bill for the 
premium, as I have never signed a due bill. to my knowledge, for the 
amount ; if you have it, it was obtained by fraud when I signed the appli- 
eation, as the application is the only paper I have any knowledge of sign- 
ing; and as I supposed I was dealing with an honest party, I signed the 
application without reading it.” 

More & Vanuxen immediately consulted their counsel, who went to 
Reading and saw Harbster. He admitted that a letter had been sent, but 
denied any knowledge of its contents, stating that his clerk, Mr. Hall, 
bad written it. An interview with Mr. Hall established the fact that his 
employer had dictated the letter, and had it read to him before it was 
posted. A short time afterwards Harbster called at More & Vanuxen’s, 
and refused to pay the due bill, asserting that he did not want the policy. 
The day following his return to Reading a card appeared over his signa- 
ture in The Times and Despatch of that city, to the effect that More & Van- 
uxen held his due bill, and warning all whom it concerned not to nego- 
tiate it, as it had been obtained by fraud and would not be paid. This 
was rather more than the agents could submit to: A consultation with 
their counsel was followed by the issuance of a warrant and the arrest of 
Harbster, who entered bail for $600 to appear before Magistrate Lieb in 
Philadelphia, the following day, at which time-Harbster appeared and was 
placed under heavy bonds for his appearance at the Quarter Sessions 
Court, in Philadelphia, when called for trial. Hall & Vanuxen, by reason 
of the great damage done to their business through the State, had no other 
course left them for vindication than the one adopted. The sympathies of 
insurance men are generally with them. . 

The new year was ushered in by a fire which the prompt efforts of the 
fire department alone prevented from spreading, and carrying destruction 
over a large area. The building consumed was a five story brick and 
Mansard roof, recently erected on the northwest corner of Fourth and 
Race streets to replace the structure which, with some forty others, was 
destroyed by the hungry element April 6, 1879. The damage to the build- 
ing by fire and to the stock on the lower floors by water, will probably 
reach $30,000, upon which there is an insurance of $95,000. 

The annexed abstract of Chief Engineer Cantlin’s report shows the 
number of fires, with the losses and insurances, for the twelve months of 
1881 : 

















1881. Fires. Losses. |\insurance. 
someeny Sone -car ecvocece ses seneswan cece cnseccsesesesces 68 $215,513 $563,541 
DEE tvscissptetnasebisnbscupivensitaimemhincsecnal: Oi 124,916 468,875 
BND dnc venccbtawenesens suubeievdends¢udecduud enences 65 75,293 412,165 
April wercesees ease ss eccescescnneencensevesce 63 448,597 998,815 
TER nose scccwes wrse cose ccc enecececeunecsestesseseceses 59 22,309 352,050 
june wencoenevese . coses| 98 39 752 253,628 
uly 73 | «= 14T,048 448, 
75 | 170,832 716,315 
65 | 60,34" 599.990 
63 | 110,575 536, 
s7 | 51,450 935,000 
75 |  300,000* | — §00,000 
773 $1,799,623 $6,508,764 








*Approximate loss, 


The largest fire which occurred during the year was the Girard Point 
grain elevator conflagration in April, which destroyed property valued at 
$426,422.99. Thirteen large fires caused a loss of $1,000,000, 

In 1880 there were 830 fires, causing a loss of $1,217,260, on which there 
was an insurance of $5,460, 195. 

A suit of considerable interest to fire insurance companies in general 
has been instituted in the courts of this city, whereby it is sought to es- 
tablish the liability of a company that elects to repair damages instead of 
paying loss. The plaintiff, G. Rosenthal, is the owner of property on 
Spring Garden street, which was damaged by fire in August last. The 
Fire Association availed itself of the elective clause in the policy and un- 
dertook to replace the burned portion of the building which was a wooden 
extension. But after work had begun the building inspectors forbid the 
use of any but. non-combustible material for the exterior walls, a.d the 
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association not being willing to erect a brick extension in place of the 
wooden one, refused to complete the building, and suit was instituted by 
Mr. Rosenthal. ; ; 

The affair of the United States Insurance Annuity and Trust Company, 
which have been before the courts for nineteen years, are reaching a cli- 
max. The company failed in November, 1862, with liabilities amounting 
to $254,352.22, of which amount creditors have received only two per cent. 
There still remains some $12,000 to be divided among some thousand 
creditors who cannot be found. The auditor has asked the court to de- 
cide whether he shall pay the sum due such creditors to those who have 
claims or only pay these latter the amount that is their due, and as this is 
an important question, it has been held under advancement by the court, 
but it is believed the court will forbid the allotment o° dividends due un- 
found creditors being paid those who are known ; in that event two years 
more will be required to wind up matters. 

A letter from Las Vegas, New Mexico, just received here announces 
the death of George F. Hilt, who, as secretary and treasurer of the now 
defunct Safeguard Insurance Company, partly succeeded in hoodwinking 
Insurance Commissioner Forster in 1874 by means of bogus assets, amount- 
ing to $200,000 in stolen United States government bonds and forged 
Chicago and Northwestern railroad securities. Hilt was used asa wit- 
ness in April, 1876, in the trial of his fellow conspirators, R. H. Wishart, 
alias J. G. Batchelor, Peter Burns and Joseph A. Calvert. The trial de- 
veloped that Hilt had a scheme to establish achain of more than thirty 
wild-cat insurance companies from Maine to Texas. Wishart, Burns and 
Calvert were convicted in April, 1876. The Commonwealth was satisfied 
with these hostages and Hilt never went to prison. He went to New Mex- 
ico with his family recently to become a clerk.for a mining company. 

The suit mentioned above as against Col. Snowden’s Fire Association 
company has been postponed for a few days. In this case, as stated, this 
company, like all others, had a clause inserted in their policies that gave 
them the privilege of electing whether to pay the money in case of a fire or 

estpre the building. In this instance the company elected to restore the 
building, which as already stated was a frame adjunct, but the building 
inspectors prohibited the erection of such a structure as the city council 
had by ordinance forbidden the erection of frame buildings. The full 
amount of the sum insured was then tendered but the insured refused to 
accept it and demanded the erection of a brick building at a cost of about 
double the sum for which it would take to erect the frame building. As 
it is a question of law the court has taken time to look up authorities and 
in a few days their decision will be made public, PENN. 


PHILADELPHIA, Yanuary 9, 1882. 





CHICAGO. 
Annual Meeting of the Chicago Board of Underwriters—Report of the Fire Patrol 


—Change in the Management of the Western Department of the Metropole— 
Annual Meeting of the Traders Insurance Company—Local Notes. 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


TueE Chicago Board of Underwriters held its annual meeting on Thurs- 
day last, at which the following officers were elected: A. C. Ducat, 
president ; J. L. Ross, vice-president ; |. H Moore, treasurer, and Alfred 
Wright, secretary. The committee on fire patrol consists of John J. Jaes, 
Jonathan Goodwin and Henry H. Brown. No reference was made at the 
meeting to the action of the union committee, which tried to bring about a 
union of the Board and Exchange. 

Superintendent Bullwinkle, of the fire patrol, in his annual report says 
that the number of fires actually extinguished by the patrol during its ten 
years of existence has been 296, by which the total losses paid were 
$22,534. The number of fires extinguished during 1881 was fifty-six. 
There were 722 alarms and 636 still alarms during the year. The following 
table shows the losses paid during the last three years, including the 
losses at the stock yards: 

$568,565 
ieee 

The loss at the stock yards by two fires in 1881 was over $891,000, leav- 
ing the loss in Chicago proper about $786 The premium receipts in 
Chicago are estimated at $2,225,000 annually, Allowing one-third for ex- 
penses the net receipts would be about $1,485,coo with which to pay 





——— 


$1,667,027. The companies therefore lost $182,000 more than they re- 
ceived in Chicago last year. 

Upon the death of J. S. Harris, T. J. Zollars, who has been acting 
as general agent of the Metropole during the present year, was tendered 
the position of general agent by Manager Paige. Mr. Zollars was com- 
pelled to decline this position on account of failing health, and Edwin 
A. Simonds, who has been special agent of the Insurance Company of 
North America for several years, was appointed general agent of the 
Metropole. Mr. Zollars has accepted the position of general adjuster : f 
the Metropole with headquarters at Ottumwa, Ia., his old home. 

At the annual meeting of the Traders Insurance Company, on Wednes- 
day, the old officers were re elected. 

The States of Ohio and Indiana have been added to the department of 
the British America Assurance Company, of which Frank Von Voorhis 
is general agent. 

B. W. French, general agent of the Orient Insurance Company, will 
about January 20 remove his office to 200 La Salle street, and Schenck & 
Hobbs, who are now at 200 La Salle street, will remove to the National 
Life Building, No. 161 La Salle street, 

Mr. J. R. Tillinghast, associate general agent of the Rhode Island 
Underwriters’ Association, arrived in Chicago on Thursday and can be 
found at 169 La Salle street. 

The Northwestern National Insurance Company makes a very creditable 
showing for 1881, assets $1,056,000, and net surplus $230000. This is a 
gain of $52,000 in assets and $25,000 in surplus. DELTA. 


CHICAGO, Fanuary 7, 1882. 





HARTFORD 

Per Simmons Gives THE SPECTATOR and Friends their First Vacation—At Last 
Resumes Specie Payments—Retaliates With a Double Dose, But No Law 
Against Skipping - His Trave's Reviewed—The Best Board in America (Pal- 
ace Hotel Excepted)—The Maternal Slipper Applied to the California Non- 
Boarders, But in a Spirit Piously Fraternal—Lukewarmness of the Insurance 
Hub to the **U. F. U. I. A.""—Reasons Therefor, and Good Ones—The Hub 
Believes Not in Spokes—Calendars in General, and Some in Particular—The 
** Scottssh Union and Nation"’ Allegory—Two Colonels and One Tapeworm— 
Fanuary Statements Prospectively and Perspectively—Hartford's Neighborly 
Digestion, But Unbilious, and No Dyspepsia—Alfred G. Baker, President 
and Ex-President—Per Simmons's Promised Pickle. 


[From OurR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

As yourself and readers have no doubt noticed with pleasure, your 
Hartford correspondent has given them a little vacation—the first one 
they have received in eleven years, and to which they seemed fairly en- 
titled. During that time your correspondent has been over about all of 
the American insurance world, from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, in- 
cluding Canada and New Jersey, and had intended, ere this, to give you 
the benefit somewhat of his experiences and moralizings. On the Pacific 
Coast, especially, he found the local board in a condition of renewed 
strength ; and, in spite of all statements to the contrary, he does not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it to-day the strongest and best local organization in 
America, and the members thereof as unexceptionally loyal as any Board 
that ever existed in the palmiest days of the old National Board. He 
emphatically declares as his opinion that there is no excuse whatever for 
companies remaining outside of that board, except on the basis that they 
are incompetent and incapable, through merit or otherwise, to compete 
with the large majority of the better class of strong companies, Ameri- 
can and foreign, who are members of the local organization. It was, 
therefore, a matter of great regret to find such companies as the Phenix, 
of Brooklyn, the Springfield, American Central, Glens Falls, Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, etc., outside of that organization, and a few 
others whose officers are and have been members of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Board, and leading spirits in the U. F. U.I1.A., 
from whose well-known conservatism and high standing and National 
Board associations we should naturally expect cordial co-operation with 
the National Board confreres in the preserving and sustaining of that 
board, for no one on that coast has any doubt but what these companies 
can, if they choose, get all or more business than they now get upon equal 
terms with their board associates, and their fair share. Every English 
company saving the Fire Ins. Association, and everv Hartford company 
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except the Orient and Atlas (and the latter don’t count), are mem- 
bers of the local board, and it is to be hoped the French companies, 
none of which are members, will soon feel satisfied that it will be, as it is 
plainly, their interest to lend the board organization their hearty co-opera- 
tion. If under this pressure the California Board dissolves, as it must and 
will unless these leading companies join it, for the temper and spirit of 
those who are in will not much longer consent to submit to this disad- 
vantage—then will come those vain regrets which will be quite too late, 
and will inspire that wailing and gnashing of teeth which now seem dis- 
tracting the same managers of former non-board proclivities, and they will 
find to their sorrow that it would have been much better to have stayed in 
the board and assisted it, obtaining their share of the business, and as 
much of it as is warranted by the standing of the companies themselves, 
rather than to break up the board, and to do business there as they are 
doing it here, at a positive loss. When once this board is dissolved, 
these very companies are the ones that will suffer most ; at least, the very 
decided experience and investigation of your correspondent when on that 
coast convinced him that, rightly or wrongly, among the insuring public, 
membership in the San Francisco Board, was looked upon as a test of se- 
curity, and such members received their choice at the same rate. The 
non-boarding being expected and required to undercut to get business. 

Many underwriters wonder at the lukewarmness of Hartford to action 
on the part of the ‘‘ United Fire Underwriters in America.” Hartford is 
faithless on account of just such matters. Why don’t these companies, 
whose officers and managers are the leading spirits and officers of this 
associaticn, put their agents into this strong and powerful organization, 
which is as strong and as loyal as any organization for the promotion of 
the general interest of the fraternity, with such conflicting and divergent 
and rival interests can ever be made, or expected to be. Hartford rea- 
sons that charity begins at home. If the electric light of the U. F. U. 
I. A. cannot or will not compel their agents to join the board in this most 
profitable field, where all the leading Hartford companies are loyal mem- 
bers, and have been for years, then Hartford is naturally faithless as to 
the success or the intentions of this association ; and for this reason, and 
similar reasons, Hartford takes no stock whatever, and isa unit in that 
respect—even including those blasted foreigners whom they have lately 
naturalized and welcomed in their midst. Let but these leading members 
of this association show some remote disposition to a proper and fraternal 
co-operation and maintenance of the sound principles and rates which 
they now so utterly ignore cn the Pacific Coast and at other places where 
first-class boards are already organized, and Hartford will perhaps be in- 
spired with some little confidence and faith that they will do something 
where there are no boards, but where they are badly needed. As it is, 
Hartford, while not getting over-proud, feels able to take care of itself. 
The past year has been one of great, and even almost unprecedented suc- 
cess, Hartford is happy, but, although happy, neither proud nor dicta- 
torial. but, at present, their faith in the efficiency or usefulness of the 
U. F. U.I. A. is much nearer the size of a mustard seed than of a 
water-melon. What is the use of essays, addresses, wailings and moraliz- 
ings on the part of a lot of managers and officers whose agents are noto- 
riously cutting rates in one of the most important fields in the country, 
delivered to a lot of other underwriters whose agents have for years been 
hearty and loyal members of same Board? Of course, such things fall 
flat and have neither influence nor weight. Remove the beam from the 
California Board, and we will guarantee that Hartford will take care of 
the mote. 

1882 is upon us, and with it the calendar season, and the children are 
happy. We should judge from the looks of the streets in front of the 
leading offices issuing these juvenile favorites, that the public schools had 
taken a holiday in order to give the children an opportunity to make acol- 
lection. It is a very common sight on our streets now to see fifteen or 
twenty boys shoving up the calendars already obtained under their vests, 
as they proceed to the next office with a mournful air of complete desola- 
tion to ask foracalendar. All our fire companies have issued calendars— 
including the Travelers, which we count as a fire company because 
strictly orthodox in its life business. It is rather rough, however, that, 
having got up a calendar for which the children all cry for, to hang up a 
placard at the front door “ no calendars for children.” 

The “‘ boss” calendar this year, in artistic finish and general usefulness, 
is issued by the Old Hartford. The Phoenix and National, how- 
ever, give them a pretty lively second. The Old Phcoenix, as usual, 
cater to the taste of the boys, belieWng in educating the infantile part of 








our community to the benefit of fire insurance, and in the veracity of the 
proverb, ‘‘the child is father of the man.” The little girl on the calendar 
has grown a year older. She is the same dizzy blonde, however, and is 
busy holding open the shutters to give the public a most excellent view of 
the office of the two new, large foreign companies which have recently es- 
tablished their headquarters in Hartford, the Scottish Union & National 
Insurance Company and the Lion Fire Insurance Company—which is 
very kind and generous of the Phoenix, and saved these two companies 
the expense of getting up a calendar for 1882. An English bull pup, of 
the average degree of beauty, but with too short a tail—which had evi- 
dently been done up in curl-papers over night—for a company of the 
assets of the Phoenix, is very busy trying to tear the dress of the young 
miss, which, we presume, is a hint to insure in the Travelers Accident 
Insurance Company. The position of the fabled goose in this particular 
calendar shows the noble Phoenix of mythology to be a grate bird ; the 
clock on the mantle gives the time at four minutes past five, which being 
one hour 240 seconds after the Phoenix’s closing time, is, nevertheless, 
supposed to be correct. The figure on the top of the clock is supposed to 
be the chairman of the New England committee of the United Fire 
Underwriters of America, making his debut upon rate-cutters in general 
The vase at the right of the clock is supposed to be made of charter oak, 
and the scent of the acorn hangs round it still—the calendar is altogether 
decidedly up to the esthetic period. If we had any criticism to offer, we 
would observe that full justice is not done by the artist to Dr. Jackson’s 
house adjoining the Phoenix building on the west. The Con 
necticut, Orient, State Mutual have also issued calendars. The 
first for the last two years has not been up quite to the standard of 
artistic taste which has always inspired the productions of, that institution 
in the stationary line, and we call the attention of the lithographers to that 
fact, as they have received at our hands a great deal of gratuitous adver- 
tising for the general beauty of their work, and we remind them that for 
1883 if they desire proper attention they must do much better. 


Last year considerable wit was wasted on the incongruity, symbolically 
speaking, by a few unartistic and unclassical cusses, in the reflection that 
no man ever sawa knot tied up inahose. This year those same miser- 
able hypercritics are endeavoring, with faint success, to smile in the pro- 
posal of the conundrum as to who ever saw an easel with a painting on it 
standing in a mud-puddle with a lot of frogs and geese trying to swallow 
the easel. We trust Brother Linard will hereafter lay himself out to such 
an extent that the most skeptical, even Oscar Wilde, could not find any 
fault. 

The Scottish Union and National and the Lion have not issued any 
calendars this side this year, but will ‘‘ some other year””—next, for exam- 
ple. On the other side, however, they have issued two very unique and 
original calendars, and a very tasteful almanac and diary combined. The 
calender is classical, zsthetical and allegorical. The calendar is not cir- 
culated in this country simply on account of the absurd law—the absurdity 
of which was discovered by your correspondent a year ago last October— 
which will not permit in this State the circulation of any card having 
thereon anything except the American assets. Those of your reader 
who desire to be remembered in the future, therefore, with this unique 
and oriental design, will please see that the legislatures of their respective 
States repeal these unjust laws which prevent the presentation of these 
very tasteful articles among them, for, as far as the foreigrers are concerned, 
their spirit is willing, but their flesh is weak, to a degree corresponding 
to the weakness of the legislation which begets it. We will, therefore, be 
excused for giving your readers a description of this calendar, and the 
allegory on the left. 

On the left, the dragon of Fire and a figure Poverty are seen bound to 
the car of Benevolence, who holds them in check and at the same time 
relieves a widow and orphan whom they have threatened to overwhelm, 
The triumphal car is guided by Benevolence, assisted by Prudence armed 
at all points, who has led captive Grief and Fear, Famine and Want. 
Youth is about to succumb, but Old Age, prompted by Experience, points 
out that there is still hope, as the demons are bound, and Despair is being 
trampled under the wheels of the chariot. 

Thistles, of course, predominate in this design, and the thistles, it is 
unnecessary to add, in this case are strictly allegorical, because no this- 
tles have appeared thus far in the paths of these successful corporations 
At the risk of instant death, when the force of the finale strikes you 
readers, we will close with the remark : Thistles do. 
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We will endeavor, if we can borrow wit enough for the occasion, to 
make our next letter a little more lively and entertaining. 

The very handsome portrait in The Chronicle of the 15th ult., in which 
our esteemed friend, Col. Snowden, is endeavoring to induce our 
esteemed confrere, Col. Cunninghame, to swallow a tape-worm, seems to 
meto be a trifle rough on the military! And while the Colonel is out of 
the Board on the Pacific coast—very much to our surprise and regret—yet 
the Colonel was not, the last time we knew him, feeding on tape worms ! 
And the pathetic manner in which his left hand is dropped over his left 
knee, and his right hand still clings to the policy, and generally—Cali- 
fornia to the contrary, notwithstanding—the sound policy of the old Glens 
Falls, and the energetic manner in which the goose quill has been rammed 
into the ink bottle, satisfies us that the Colonel does not intend to swallow 
the tape-worm, nor considers tape-worms as the one thing needful. 

The resignation of that accomplished underwriter and magnificent gen- 
tleman, Alfred G. Baker, president of the Franklin Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, which took place on the first inst., was received 
by Hartford insurance circles with great surprise, and with still greater 
regret. Your correspondent does not hesitate to speak the unanimous 
opinion of Hartford underwriters in favor of the sterling and magnificent 
qualities of this well-known man. Hartfurd felt towards him a feeling 
of confidence and warm personal regard which bordered on affection. No 
underwriter ever had a closer hold on the hearts of his confreres than he. 
Man, gentleman, underwriter, and scholar, he was each fully and all. As 
president of the “ National Board,” as well as president of one of the 
oldest and strongest companies in the world, his long association was 
marked by consummate ability. With a big heart open to all, he found a 
corresponding and well-deserved place in the hearts of all. Whatever he 
had to say was always spoken with an eloquent earnestness and frankness 
which commended itself to even his opponents, was always to the point 
loyal and fraternal to his associates, sound in both theory and practice ; 
he had few equals either as man, gentleman, underwriter, or scholar, and 
no superiors. Hartford feels a personal loss in the withdrawal of this 
eminent underwriter from their circles. No man so outspoken at all 
times, so tenacious and strong-minded in what he believed to be right, 
ever held the confidence, regard, and warm-hearted esteem of his asso- 
ciates more than Alfred G, Baker, and no man could have left our ranks 
who would be more missed, or leave a larger vacancy therein. We bid 
him a hearty Godspeed, with the warmest wishes for his highest success, 
prosperity and happiness, now and always. 

‘ll our individual underwriters are now busy studying the strong (?) 
points of each other’s statements. Your Hartford correspondent will 
analyze them and give you his annual review in due time. it is really 
funny—if there is any fun in the insurance business now-a-days—to step 
into an office to get insured and find the officers all busy digging out the 
soft spots in all the other statements, trusting the impregnability of their 
own to the intelligent public and the sympathetic stockholder. Figures 
can be twisted, but like George Washington’s hatchet, will never lie with- 
out help. Hence, Per Simmons’s figures can be relied upon in his next 


letter, provided the affidavits of the officers themselves are entitled, as 


they are, to equal veracity. 

To those of your readers who have dug through all this dry and moral- 
izing rubbish expecting to find a joke at the expense of some other reader 
Per Simmons will simply say, that he got a few in pickle, and they will 
be presented when his present mathematical fever is duly allayed, ufter 
the usual and necessary digestion of the January statements; but, not to 
keep our sympathetic neighbors in undue suspense, let me say that we 
have all done well this year in this underwriting town, including, yours 
truly, Per SIMMONS. 


HARTFORD, Yanuary g, 1882. 








—The New York underwriters, says The Cincinnati Price Current, 
published a blood-and-thunder document against electric lighting, and threatened 
to turn the town upside down, if the lighting was not done according to their direc- 
tions. The electric companies pursued the even tenor of their way, paid no atten- 
tion to the underwriting literature, science and learning, and that is all there is of 
it. It is said of the Chinese that when they go to war, they trust more to the effi- 
cacy of noise, bluster and gong-beating than gunpowder to frighten away an 
enemy. In many things our underwriters imitate the Chinese. Cincinnati under- 
writers issued a manifesto against electric lighting, but it goes on all the same. 





MISCELLANY. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE AND THE AB- 
SCONDING DR. PATTEN. 


HE results of suits brought by insurance companies against fraudulent 
claimants have invariably proved it to be better policy to fight a ques- 
tionable claim before paying it, ratherthan afterward. Ifthe alleged claim 
be satisfied, in advance, the money may pass into the hands of innocent per- 
sons before proof of fraud can be obtained, and becoming legally unre- 
coverable, the insurance company thus must become the loser of money 
honestly earned. It is on this broad principle that life insurance com- 
panies contest claims which are presented from time to time, tincturing 
of fraud, and often find it necessary to defend themselves through legal 
process in cases where it would be business policy, on account of public 
prejudice, to pay, without further ado, the heirs of a policyholder who has 
absented himself with evident purpose of cheating the company. While 
it is frequently said by the outside public that insurance companies make 
a practice of contesting even slightly doubtful claims, it is an established 
fact, nevertheless, that more than one of the country’s great life insurance 
companies have never had a single judgment rendered against them on 
this score, the proverbial prejudice of juries to corporations to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. It cannot be denied that promptness in paying a 
doubtful loss is worthy of that condemnation which delay in settling an 
unquestioned claim justly merits. 

A noteworthy attempt to defraud a life insurance company was that re- 
cently made by Dr. Samuel R. Patten, of Ripon, Wis., allusion to which 
is not now made fcr the first time in these columns. The Provident Sav- 
ings Life Assurance Company merits great credit for the exemplary way 
in which it treated this case. It would have been to the pecuniary interest 
of the company to have settled the alleged death loss forthwith, after the 
presentment of proofs of death ; but better judgment prevailed, with the 
sat sfactory result to be noted below. The facts of the case were as 
follows : 

Dr. Samuel R. Patten, of Ripon, Wis., insured his life for three thou- 
sand dollars with the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society last April, 
paying the required premium for one year.. The following month he sud- 
denly disappeared, having embarked in a row boat on Green Lake, which 
boat was afterward found turned bottom upward, and the doctor’s hat dis- 
covered floating in the water. The announcement was made that the man 
had been drowned. Judge Lyons, of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, an 
uncle of the alleged widow, caused what purported to be proofs of death 
to be sent on to the Provident Savings. The papers were made out in 
good faith and seemed to establish undeniable proofs that the man had 
met bis death. A mere contingency in favor of the life insurance company 
was the fact that Patten’s dead body had not been found. While the mat- 
ter contiuued in abeyance, numerous letters were received at the office of 
the company in New York from persons in the locality of Ripon, asking 
why the insurance money had not been paid to the wife of Patten. for 
whom considerable sympathy was manifested in the community, and urg- 
ing that steps be at once taken for early settlement. To add to the pecu- 
liarity of the company’s position, that section of the country where this 
matter had come into prominence, was where the Provident Savings’s 
agents have been very successful in writing insurance, that company hav- 
ing received especial preference at the hands of the people. Thus, in a 
business point of view, it was in the company’s interest to settle with the 
lady believed by many to be a widow. Patten’s reputation was excellent; 
he was a dentist of considerable standing, was well connected in the 
community in which he had lived, and all this tended naturally to kindle a 
feeling foreign to the idea of deception or fraud. Some weeks alter the 
disappearance of the doctor, however, nocorpse having yet been found, 
and rumors reaching the company that there were strong doubts as to the 
doctor having met his death, detectives were retained, and a thorough in- 
vestigation was instituted. The company obtained the sworn statements 
of two persons who saw Patten in Chicago two weeks after he was re- 
ported drowned, and among others who made affirmation as to the man 
living was an under sheriff of Fondulac county. It was established, at 
length, to the company’s satisfaction, that Patten had deserted his wife pur- 
posely. Having probably, some compunctions in leaving home, he thought 
it a good scheme to give tts wife the benefit of the life insurance, and at the 
same time cover his steps by establishing his death. He also held a two 
thousand dollar certificate from the Knights of Honor (co-operative). The 
doctor was traced to the Richelieu Hotel, in Montreal, as late as last August. 
These facts having been ascertained, public opinion, ever fickle, began 
rapidly to change. The Provident Savings received one compliment after 
another from persons in the neighborhood for the sagacity and foresight of 
its management in ferreting out the facts in the case. J. F. Burns, a life 
underwriter of long and active experience, having in the meantime ac- 
ceded to the presidency of the company, the investigation was rigidly con- 
tinued, Mr. Burns determining to fight the fraud, if legal contest be made. 
Not considering the comparatively small amount of money involved in the 
policy contract, it was the purpose of the officers of the society to thwart 
the efforts used to obtain the insurance money under false pretences, 
under the broad principle above enunciated. No demand had yet been 
made for payment of the policy, the deserted wife and her eminent uncle 
themselves beginning to doubt the validity of the claim. 

During the past ten days developnfents in the case prove undoubtedly 
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that Dr. Patten exists, and certify effectually to the good judgment and 
action of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Company in the premises. 
A letter has been obtained written in cipher in Patten’s handwriting 
and dated July 19, 1881, being two months after his alleged death. 
Patten’s present whereabouts have been located : counsel for Mrs. Patten 
is fully convinced that he is alive, and the claim against the life insurance 
company has been withdrawn. Though the conviction was at first strong 
that the absent man was not in the land of the living, the opinion among 
all persons interested is now unanimous that Patten lives, and that the 
company was justified in its course. Dr. Patten is known to be in Me- 
chanicville, St. Mary’s County, Maryland, and has been there most of the 
time since the first of June. He is doing a good business there in 
dentistry. Counsel for Patten’s wife has written to him to send to his 
wife a certain sum of money monthly for her support, and if complied 
with, matters will remain as they are. 








COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 


Buckman & Tillinghast, General Agents of the Rhode Island 
Underwriters Association. 


THE Rhode Island Underwriters Association is a combination of the 
Merchants and Equitable fire and marine insurance companies, of Providence, 
for the purpose of transacting a general fire insurance business in all the territory 
west and south of the State of Pennsylvama. In the Middle States and New 
England the companies named transact business separa‘ely, having no connection 
whatever. 

The home office of the Association is in Chicago, and Messrs. Buckman & Til- 
linghast are general agents for the whole territory in which the Association oper- 
ates, and all agents of the Association report to them. This is something new for 
Chicago, as it is the only home office of the kind in Chicago, or the West. 

The Merchants Insurance Company has been in existence over thirty years, and 
has always done business in a manner which has redounded to the credit of its 
managers. The statement of the company on the first of July, 1881, showed cash 
assets of $395,000; capital, $200,000, and net surplus, $85,000. The assets and net 
surplus of the company show a steady increase during the past five years. 

The Equitable Fire and Marine Insurance Company is in the twenty-third year 
of its existence, and has had during that time a very successful career. On the 
first of July last the statement of the company showed assets of $453,000; capital, 
$300,000, and net surplus, $77,000. During the present year the Equitable has 
added $100,000 to its capital. 

The statement of the Association, not yet published, is about as follows: Capital, 
$500,000; assets, $850,000, and net surplus about $165,000. The Association 


now has about one hundred and fifty agents in the territory in which it has been’ 


operating, which number will probably be doubled during the coming year. 

At the last session of the Rhode Island Legislature a Safety Fund law similar to 
that in force in New York since 1874 was passed. The Merchants and Equi able 
insurance companies are the only Rhode Island companies which have complied 
with and are now operating under this law. The Association issues Safety Fund 
policies. The well-known advantages of this law have been many times pointed 
out by THE SPECTATOR, and need no special mention at our hands at this time. 

R. M. Buckman is well known to the agents of the Northwest, having been 
for five years special agent of the old Rhode Island Insurance Association, which 


dissolved on January rst, and of which the Rhode I-land Underwri‘ers Association 


is the successor. 

J. R. Tillinghast, associate general agent, was the secretary of the Rhode 
Island Insurance Association. He is a comparative stranger to the agents in the 
Northwest, but they will soon form an acquaintance, which will, we are confident, 
be mutually pleasant. Mr. Tillinghast, we venture to predict, will soon become a 
thorough Western man. The Association is to be congratulated upon securing 
for its general agents two such experienced underwriters and business men as 
Messrs. Buckman and Tillinghast, and they are to We complimented on securing 
such a sterling organization as the Rhode Island Underwriters Association. 





The National Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford. 


THE National Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford, made impor- 
tant progress during the year 1881. This company, the insurance public well 
knows, is one of Hartford's best insurance institutions. Its capital paid up was 
recently increased from $600,000 to $1,000,000, and the assets, as shown by the 
annual statement just made public, now amount to $1,704,804. Beyond the in- 
crease in capital the assets were increased $76,394. The assets of the company 
on the first day of last year were $1,228,510. After paying dividends to stock- 
holders and making full allowance for all habilities, a net surplus remains amount- 
ing to $461,928, which, as compared with last year’s figures, shows an increase of 
$41,677. The company’s new capital having all been paid in, it begins a new year 





under better auspices than ever before, and operating in’ an extended sphere, will 
continue to maintain that spirit of progressiveness which has been interwoven in 
the past history of the organization. 





The tna Insurance Company. 


The A2tna Insurance Company, of Hartford, organized in 1819, makes 
a brilliant exhibit by its annual statement just prepared. During the year the capi- 
tal of the company was increased to $4,000,000. The A®tna’s assets, as shown by 
the new statement totals $8,902 273; the total liabilities except capital are reported 
at $1,774,850, and a surplus over all liabilities, including capital, is possessed of 
$3,127,423. The tna is on a stronger footing than ever to make a favorable bid 
for business. It stands to the front as possessing the largest capital by $1,0co 000 
cf all the companies of the United States; it has the largest total assets also, and 
it owns a net surplus which exceeds the capital of any American fire insurance com- 
pany. Notwithstanding what has been said of the superfluity of large capitals of 
late, the fact remains that the American insurance public has at all times shown a 
profound respect and preference for an insurance company able to exhibit millions 
of capital, be that capital concentrated or divided. But the efficacy of large assets 
and abundant net surplus, is undisputed, and here, also, as has been said above, 
the Atna is ahead of its competitors. The company's business during the past 
ycar was satisfactory in the extreme, resulting in the total income of $2,739,664, 
and a tctal expenditure, including losses, dividends, etc., of $2,358,387. The 
premiums amounted to $2,359,615, and the losses paid only to $1,100,522. The 
ratio of losses incurred to premiums was much below the average. 





The Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 


THE Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company, of Springfield 
Mass., organized as far back as 1849, made a palpable gain in assets and business 
during the twelve months just passed by. Careful selection of risks, able finan- 
ciering, and economy in management, have had their due effects, and the annual 
statement just presented to the public shows the assets of the company at the present 
time to be $2,255,808, ard the liabilities, inclusive of capital stock of $1,000,000, to 
be $824,691; a net surplus over all liabilities, including capital, therefore exists 
of $431,117. To indicate the gain of the year the following corresponding figures 
as per annual statement made January 1, 1881, is given here; Assets, $2,082,585; 
liabilities (except capital), $720,637; net surplus (over everything, including capi- 
tal), $361,948. The increase in each amount is seento be important. The year 
just gone by was the first year the Springfield Fire and Marine operated on a paid- 
up capital of one million dollars, and the results sow that the increase made had a 
favorable effect on the public. 





The Travelers Insurance Company. 


THE statement of the Travelers Insurance Company (being the thirty - 
sixth semi-annual), just made public, shows that company to be at the present time 
more worthy of public cofidence than ever before. The assets have increased 
since January 1, 1881, from $5,511,221 to $6,114,503. These figures include both 
life and accident departments. The surplus of the company now amounts to $r,- 
515,988. The business of the year shows a very satisfactory increase over the 
achievements of the preceding twelve months. As regards the life department, 1791 
new policies were written during 1881. There were 12,556 policies in force at the 
end of the year, giving insurance amounting to $20.511,522 as compared with 11,914 
policies at the end of 1880, with corresponding insurance of $19,098,639. By the 
results of the accident department the Travelers shows itself to be held in high and 
increasing favor by the public desiring this class of insurance. The gain in num- 
ber of policies as compared with 1880 is shown to be 24,324, and the gain in pre- 
miums is in excess ot four hundred thousand dollars. The total claims paid in the 
life department of the Travelers since organization amounts to $1,802,687, and dur- 
ing the same time it has disbursed $4.695,810 in accident claims. It is this organi- 
zation to which the public is indebted for its growing education in accident insur- 
ance—a system coming more into prominence each successive year. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Mutual Benefit Associations of Massachusetts. 


WE have received from Insurance Commissioner Julius L. Clarke, of 
Massachusetts, a supplement to his annual report, in which he treats of the Mutual 
Aid and other beneficiary associations of that State. He calls the attention of the 
legislature to the fact that these associations are multiplying rapidly, while there is 
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but a limited demand for them, and urges legislation that will make them more 
definitely amenable. We append a few extracts from his report. 


Ofthe large and,increasing number of organizations popularly known as charitable 
or beneficiary, and now seeking patronage in this country, very many are all they 
profess to be, and are honorably tulfilling their beneficent mission. With others 
making similar claim, the designation is a mere disguise or cover for speculation 
and personal emolument. 

Unfavorable developments involving the transactions of those last named, and 
seriously affecting public and private interest, have attained more or less of noto- 
riety during the last few months, and especially since the November session of 
the Legislature of 1881. These are of such a character as to warrant and even 
demand the presentation of this supplementary report from the Insurance De- 

artment. 

° Pecuniary indemnity or benefit pledged or guaranteed by formal stipulation or 
contract in case of sickness, accident, or death, is insurance; and any association 
providing such indemnity or benefit is an insurance organization, no matter what 
may be its name, style, or method, nor what it may assume to be, or not to be. 
The pretence not unfrequently set up, that an indemnity or benefit pledged and 
paid under an assessment or co-operative plan difters in character from that 
pledged and paid under the ordinary premium system, and is not therefore insur- 
ance, is a perfect absurdity. Both are identical in purpose and result; nor are 
these conditions changed, or even modified, by the methods adopted for their ac- 
complishment. The Supreme Judicial Court of the State has wisely settled this 
question of insurance ; and with rare exceptions the managers of the mutual aid 
or beneficiary associations freely acquiesce, and of their own accord claim to be 
doing an insurance business. But, strange to say, the few who form the neers 
contend that their organizations should be accorded the same status as that held by 
the friendly societies of England, whose business methods they assume to have 
adopted ; and yet between the two there is in character scarcely any recognizable 
similarity. There 1s no objection, however, to allowing the American claimants 
the same privileges that are granted to their assumed prototypes on the other side, 
especially as the British Parliament practically considers them insurance companies, 
and as such amenable to government care and supervision. 

Mutual Insurance Companies of the People,’’ latterly so called, date their in- 
ception, and truly so, from social fraternities of great antiquity, organized at first 
for mere conviviality and good-fellowship, but gradually developing human sym- 
pathy and charitable impulse, and at last, under euphoneous titles and formulas 
of secrecy, prompting association for the better success ot speculative plans. 
Their origin, operation, and actual experience, especially in financial and vital re- 
lations, would fill an interesting and instructive chapter; but no necessity requires 
its introduction here. 

Associations transacting in this country the business under consideration may be 
classified in three divisions : 

First, The truly friendly or benevolent organizations represented by the fraterni- 
ties of Free Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, Knights of Honor, Royal 
Arcanum, Unied Order of the Golden Cross, and various others claiming like 
affiliation and purpose. 

Second, The increasing multitude of mutual aid, mutual benefit, mutual relief, 
and other organizations, all practically alike in methods and results, and honestly 
seeking patronage from the public at large, but with no special prestige of fraternal 
association or interest. 

Third, The numerous and notoriously speculative and fraudulent organizations, 
which outnumber all the rest, and by their scandalous practices have made them- 
selves, if possible, more infamous than heartless blacklegs and brigands. 

It is sometimes ‘urgently claimed, that, as the first-named organizations are 
merely fraterna! and benevolent, they should not be held to accountability because 
not speculative, paying no salaries except perhaps a small stipend for services of 
secretary and! treasurer, and a comparatively trifling amount for expenses. The 
claim can hardly be said to have force or pertinence, especially in view of the fact 
that their members, rich or poor, would scorn to accept as a charity that for which 
they have paid, and to which they are legally and justly entitled. 

Another equally absurd and irrelevant plea is occasionally heard, that, because 
an organization is secret in its working administration, with benefits limited to its 

_own members in good standing, and its own annual reports within their reach and 
scrutiny, there is therefore no occasion or necessity for financial accountability to 
any impartial or disinterested authority. It may or may not surprise some organ- 
izations of this character, having jurisdiction in several States, to know that the 
Insurance Department is in posses-ion of information from their own members 
criticising their financial management with distavor and distrust, and expressing 
suspicion of grave irregularities in their other state connections, after the example 
of some associations which are not secret. Whether there be any- shadow of truth, 
or not, in such criticism (which is by no means intended to be charged or even im- 
plied here), the suspicion would only be strengthened by any apparent desire to 
escape statutory requirement. The allegation is also frequently preferred by dis- 
satisfied members, that the very condition of secrecy affords ready facilities for the 
practice of deception and wrong. As great crimes have been committed in the 
name of religion, it would not be an unreasonable assumption that great wrongs 
may be as easily perpetrated in the name of benevolence and charity. So, therefore, 
it is directly in the interest of honest management that some system of government 
supervision should exist for the exposure of the unworthy and dishonest. 

The commissioner refers toa memorial he presented to the legislature last winter, 
and continues : 

The legislature is reminded that the emergencies which prompted the foregoing 
appeal have been supplemented, since November, by revelations of still greater 
significance and force, showing in some cases practices that may easily culminate 
in serious irregularities already having their small beginnings in Massachusetts. 
Among these may be named stealthy and persistent violations of Jaw in defiance of 
the rulings of the — and the decisions of the courts; traffic in 
charters, either offered outright for sale, or to be procured under the act of 1874, 
for branches or agencies of utterly irresponsible and worthless associations estab- 
lished in other States, the idea having, to some extent, gained currency that such 
traffic is sanctioned under the very liberal legislation of this Commonwealth, as 
shown by applications from several States to this Department to ascertain the price 
of such charters; also levying of assessments by some of the associations just 
named on account of alleged deaths, which never occurred, as well ason account of 
actual deaths of persons who never even held certificates of membership; and, 
finally, the atrocious division or misappropriation of the proceeds of assessments 
collected in cases of ‘‘ death-bed,"’ or ‘‘ grave-yard insurance,” so-called, neither 
the insured nor his dependants, if any, megs | usually any knowledge of such in- 
surance. Some of these associations have clandestinely obtained membership in 
Massachusetts, and the assessments collected therefrom. have gone into the pockets 
of these speculators in human life, 





While, through her own chartered organizations, some of them having jurisdic- 
tion in other States, Massachusetts has been, thus far, comparatively protected 
against the class of associations last referred to, yet, with their threatened invasion 
facilitated by absence of proper restrictive legislation, the very worst may be appre- 
hended. That there is money somewhere in these reckless speculations, is proven 
by an offer of large pecuniary consideration for the silence of the insurance com- 
missioner, with permissive impunity. 

The hundred and forty or more organizations now transacting a co-operative or 
assessment insurance within the state are increasing at the rate of about onea 
week; and their aggregate business, including receipts, expenditures, etc., is 
growing into large volume. That there is no public demand for their multiplica- 
tion, however, is shown by the fact that the membership and business of some are 
scarcely sufficient to warrant their rank among the living; while, at the present 
ratio of increase in number, it is only a question of little time how many more may 
find themselves in a condition of similar decay. It certainly requires no prophetic 
discernment to predict any other fate for large numbers of them, than that which 
has swept from existence so many thousands of the Friendly Societies and similar 
associations in Great Britain. On this point, CorneliusWalford, so well known as 
insurance authority the world over, recently said, that out of thirty to forty thou- 
sands under the varied names of benefit societies, sick clubs, burial clubs, orders, 
affiliated associations, founded in that country during the last three centuries, most 
have failed. Our own honest beneficiary associations should heed the warning, 
for it is certain that the survivors will number only those which shall be most judi- 
ciously and economically managed. 

Beneficence and chariiy are jus'ly counted as cardinal graces, and should be fos- 
tered and encouraged in every legitimate sphere of operation. It is claimed for co- 
operative insurance that it possesses these generic qualities, and that it is designed 
for the practical relief and benefit of the poorer classes, though by no means re- 
stricted to them. With this interpretation and purpose, it becomes all the more 
necessary that both it and its beneficiaries should have proper and effectual legis- 
lative protection against fraud and robbery. 

As was truthfully said at the recent Conference of Insurance Commissioners and 
Superintendents, ‘‘ In the comparative darkness and obscurity which so largely en- 
velop the business transactions of assessment insurance, is found one of its greatest 
dangers. Ifit can stand light and history, it deserves indorsement and success. 
Meanwhile, the protection of the people against the possibility of imposture, during 
the pendency of its trial, becomes the plain and imperative duty of the State. 





The Defunct National Life Insurance Company. 


THE National Life Insurance Company, of New York, stopped busi- 
ness several years ago. The New York Insurance Department is row preparing, 
and will be ready in a few weeks, to pay a dividend of thirty per cent out ot the 
avails of securities deposited with it by law, to policyholders and beneficiaries of 
this company. Superintendent Fairman has issued a circular to the policyholders 
and beneficiaries of the company expressing his desire to pay directly to the bene- 
ficiaries, and not through the medium of attorneys. The dividends, he says, are 
calculated on the values of the several policies as fixed by the referee and con- 
firmed by the court. The Insurance Departmert has no authority or discretion in 
the premises, except to pay the several sums as fixed to the parties entitled. The 
Superintendent thirks the employing of an attorney a proceeding entirely unnec- 
essary, andone which can only result in reducing the sma!l sum which the bene- 
ficiary will receive in dividends out of the large sums he has invested in premiums. 
Various attorneys have gathered up large numbers of claims and are making de- 
mand_on the department for their payment, but no such payment will be made to 
any attorney or other than the persons named in the schedule (unless by express 
and peremptory order of the court), without the presentation of a complete power 
of attorney, acknowledged and authenticated in due form. The Superintendent 
advises that application be made to him at once by letter, when each case will re- 
ceive prompt attention in due course of business. The Superintendent further ad- 
vises that powers of attorney already given be revoked, except in cases where an 
actual sale has been made of the policy, and right of collection transferred because 
of such sale. Atsome time in the future a further small dividend will be paid, the 
departm nt promises. 





The Western Department of the Metropole. 


OuR Chicago correspondent has alluded to the appointment of Edwin 
A. Simonds to the position of general agent of the Metropole Insurance Company 
for the Western States. This important post, as is well-known, was formerly held 
by Joseph H. Harris, whose recent death occasioned a great shock to many ac-. 
quaintances in the insurance business. The disease which suddenly attacked Mr, 
Harris was of such a malignant character that he was obliged to cease work unex- 
pectedly to himself and almost without notice to the public. In a circular letter to 
agents announcing the necessary re-organization of the Western Department, John 
C. Paige, of Boston, the able manager of the company’s interests in the United 
States, embraces the opportunity to make public acknowledgment of his obligation 
to Acting General Agent Thomas J. Zollars for the courtesy and disinterestedness 
with which he, at an hour’s notice, took charge of the Chicago office, and to testify 
to the ability and fidelity with which he has discharged all the various duties attend- 
ant upon the position, The position of general agent of the Western Department 
was offered to Mr. Zollars, but the management was compelled to yield to his 
preterences for the greater activity of a position in the field, and he will continue as 
general adjuster for the Western States, with headquarters at O.tumwa, Ia. 

Mr. Simonds will assume his new position, for which he is well fitted, having for 
the last sixteen years occupied important positions in the Western Department of the 
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Insurance Company of North America, on January 16. The organization of the 
Western Department of the Metropole Insurance Company on and after that date, 
will be as follows: General Agent, Edwin A. Simonds, No. 133 La Salle street, 
Chicago ; General Adjuster, Thomas J. Zollars, Oltumwa, Ia.; Special Agents, 
Ralph Crable, No. 153 La Salle street, Chicago; O. A. Southmayd, No. 225 
Chestnut street, St. Louis; M. J. Burns, Ottumwa, Ia.; H. C. Stuart, Lincoln, 
Neb. ; George A. S. Wilson, No. 153 La Salle street, Chicago. In this reorgan- 
ganization of the Western Department, which was of course occasioned by the 
death of Mr. Harris, Resident Manager Paige believes that he has secured for the 
position of general agent an underwriter of ripe and valuable experience, a man 
who has been for years the trusted secondof J. F. Downing in building up the 
large business the Insurance Company of North America hasin the West. Mr. 
Simonds graduated about six years ago from the care of the office detail in Mr. 
Downing’s office to a position in the field, which hag given him a wide practical 
knowledge as a special agent of an important part of the Western States, and he is 
of course generally familiar with the whole field. In Mr. Simonds, the Resident 
Manager feels that he has in every way a worthy successor to Mr. Harris. The 
business of the Metropole has rapidly extended since this field was sought, and its 
reputation as a carefully and honestly managed insurance company will continue 


to be maintained. 





Closing the Affairs of the Security Life. 


JUDGE DONOGHUE last week appointed Samuel B. Hamburger as the 
Referee to examine the Receivers’ accounts of the Security Life and Annuity, and 
to report to the court what, if any, compensation Mr. Wickham should be allowed 
for his services in receiving and settling the premium notes referred to below. 
The Security Life, of which Robert L. Case was president, and which he was 
charged with wrecking by criminal conduct, was put into the hands of ex-Mayo, 
William H. Wickham, as Receiver, in December, 1876. Since that time Receiver 
Wickham has realized $1,808,742.75 as the assets of the insolvent corporation, and 
he has paid out $1,719,735.95- In July, 1880, he declared a dividend of 5 per cent 
upon the claims against the company, and he has paid out $91,871.56 upon this div- 
idend. There were premium notes to the amount of $1,420,265.42 outstanding 
against the company, and the:e were paid in 1879 by offsetting them against the 
reserved value of the policies in force. There is now $89,006 80 in the hands of 
Receiver Wickham, and office furniture estimated to be worth $100. The Receiver, 
in « petition to the Supreme Court for the appointment of a Referee to examine 
his accounts, states the facts above recited. 


Contesting Retaliatory Laws. 


AN Indianapolis dispatch, dated January 7, says that an important case 
was heard before the Supreme Court this week. It is a suit by the State against 
the insurance companies of Pennsylvania, brought to recover a tax of 3 per cent of 
the gross receipts taken in the State and a license fee of $500, to which claim is 
made under the retaliatory law of 1877, which provided for the assessment of the 
same taxes on companies of other States as the States to which they belong assesses 
upon foreign companies where such tax is greater than that imposed by the State 
of Indiana. The defendants base their defense on the alleged unconstitutionality 
of the law, claiming that such legislation is virtually a delegation of the legislative 
power and is unequal and uncertain in its operations, and also that it enacts the 
laws of other States on this subject to be the law of Indiana. The lower court de- 
cided in favor of the Pennsylvania companies. The case is one of great interest to 
insurance men. 





Proceedings Touching the Dead Globe Mutual Life. 


RECEIVER James D. Fish, of the Globe Mutual Life, jis fighting the 
Canadian assignee of the company, at Montreal, in the interest of the United States 
policyholders. The assignee declared a dividend of 100 cents on the dollar upon 
the net value of the policies of Canadians out of the $100,000 held on deposit in that 
country. Mr. Fish has entered a contestation, claimtng that the $100,000 was for 
the benefit of all the policyholders of the company under Section 16 of the Insurance 
act of 1877, and not for the Canadian policyholders alone, the company being a 
mutual one. 

During the past week Superintendent Fairman, of the New York department, 
paid to Receiver Fish $476,000 tor distribution to policyholders whose policies are 
registered with the Insurance Department. The registered policyholders will be 
paid the net value of their policies in full, and $200,000 will remain thereafter, out 
of which a dividend of thirty per cent wili be paid to non-registered policyholders. 
Mr. Fish’s office is corner of Fulton and Nassau streets, New York, and policy- 
holders classed as non-registered will receive payment by application to him. 





Electric Light Precautions. 


ON December 20 the following regulations for the use of electric light 
wires in insured buildings were adopted by the Hartford Board of Fire Under- 
writers :— 

1. Wires to have fifty per cent excess of conductivity above the amount calcu- 
lated as necessary for the number of lights to be supplied by the wire. 








2. Wires to be thoroughly insulated and doubly coated with some approved ma- 


terial 


3. All wires to be securely fastened by some approved non-conducting fastening, 


and to be placed at least two and one-half inches for incandescent lights, and eight 
inches for arc lights, from each other, and eight inches for all other wires and from 
all metal or other conducting substance, and to be placed in a manner to be thor- 
‘ oughly and easily inspected by surveyors. When it becomes necessary to carry 
wires through partitions and floors, they must be secured against contact with 
metal or other conducting substance in a manner approved by the inspector of the 
board. 


4. All our lights must be protected by glass globes enclosed at the bottom to 


effectually prevent sparks or particles of carbon falling from the lamps, and in 
show windows, mills, and dther places where there are materials of an inflammable 


nature. Chimneys with spark arresters shall be placed at the top of the globe. 
Open lights positively prohibited. The conducting framework of chandeliers 
must be insulated and covered the same as wires. 

5. Where electricity is conducted into a building (from sources other than the 
building in which it is used) a shut-oft must be placed at a point of entrance to each 
building, and the supply turned off when the lights are not in use. 

Applications for permission to use electric lights must be accompanied with a 
statement of the number and kind of lamps to be used, the estimate of some 
known electrician of the quantity of electricity required, and a sample of the wire 
(at least three feet in length) to be used, with a certificate of said electrician of the 
carrying capacity of said wire. The applications should also state where the elec- 
tricity is to be generated, whether the connection will have metallic or ground cir- 
cuit, and as far as possible give full det :ils of the manner in which it is proposed 
to equip the building. 





MERE MENTION. 





—The Underwriters Agency, New York, has made Joseph A. Kelsey 
special for Colorado and Kansas. 

—H.B. Anderson has been appointed special agent and adjuster of 
the Niagara Fire, at Indianapolis. 

—L. E. Parsons, of Cleveland, has been appointed State agent for 
Ohio of the Milwaukee Mechanics Insurance Company. 

—The Franklin and Emporium Fire Insurance Company has de- 
c'ared its customary semi-annual dividend of six per cent. 

—The Connecticut Mutual Life, in place of Dr. Wilcox lately de- 
ceased, has appointed Dr. G. R. Shepherd medical examiner. 

—Larrabee & Mead, of Chicago, are general agents of the Accident 
Insurance Company of North America for the Wes‘ern States. 

—wW. P. Hoit, of Detroit, has been appointed special agent of the 
New York Alliance for Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Michigan. 

—Hardin & Mullin is the name of a new agency firm at Cincinnati. 
They represent the Kenton and the Ohio insurance companies. 

—The incorporation of the Garfield Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, with a capital stock of $50,000 has been effected. 

—Charles F. Lee, of the insurance firm of Streeter & Lee, of Lead- 
ville, Col., was among the many callers at our Chicago office last week. 

—The amount of plate glass insured in Davenport, Ia., against acci- 
dent, is $39,532—an increase of $2,080 in the past year. The losses in 1881 were 
$363.40. 

—The tna Life Insurance Company has lost a valued employee in 
in the death of Seth King, in service at the head office, who departed this life aged 
83 years. 

—The Globe Fire, of New York, has just declared its thirty-fourth 
dividend, being at the rate of five per cent semi-annually, and becoming payable 
on January 5. 

—The Chicago Fire Patrol report of fires for December shows that 
there were 63 alarms; 49 still alarms; insurance involved, $1,129,750; insurance 
loss, $196,655. 

—At the South street warehouse fire in New York, the Scottish 
Union and National only lost $2500, and the Lion, 5,000. So much for living in 
the country. ~ 

—A paragraph as to the agents recently imported by the Metropolitan 
Life from England, which has been going the rounds of the insurance press, is er 
roneous in the number mentioned. The Metropolitan some weeks since brought 
over to this country 23 agen's, former employees of the Prudential, of London. 
Since establishing its industrial department, it is stated that the Metropolitan has 
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transported from England to America nearly three hundred agents, educated in the 
service of the Prudential, of London. Some of this number after arriving in thi, 
country, however, decided to engage in other business. 

—Benjamin Marot, of Dayton, Ohio, special agent of the St. Paul 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company for several years, has been appointed general 
agent for the same territory. 


—The Montauk. Fire Insurance Company, of Brooklyn, with 
characteristic promptness has declared a five per cent dividend, which is semi-an- 
nual. The Montauk did a very good business last year. 

—A contemporary heads an article “ Explosions among the Dutch.” 
A noted humorist once made some allusion to a ‘‘ detonating Irishwoman ” but we 
were never informed before that the Dutch were especially explosive. 


—W. H. Holland, the St. Louis adjuster, after twenty-eight years 
experience, is considered one of the best adjusters in the Southwest. It is the 
universal comment that his proofs are neat, concise, and intelligible. 

—Alfred R. Potter, late general agent of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
whose death at Philadelphia was recently announced, was born at Syracuse and 
had reached the age of sixty-five years. Mr. Potter was a shining light in the life 
insurance business. 

—The Commercial Fire Insurance Company, of New York, whose 
dividend announcement comes out with a regularity and promptness equal to its 
periodical statements, will pay a semi-annual dividend of five per cent out of the 
earnings of the past six months. 

—tThe farmers around Geneva, IIll., have a mutual insurance com- 
pany. Their insurance during 1881 cost them about 25 cents per $100, and they are 
jubilant. If it should cost them two or three per cent next year, as there is likeli- 
hood under the mutual system, the feeling would be difterent. 


—Charles H. Graham has received the appointment of special agent 
of the Star Fire Insurance Company of New York, for the states of Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Mr. Grabam is thoroughly familiar with the ground em- 
brac d by these states, and will, no doubt, make a good special for the Star. 


—Of the long list of co-operative speculative life insurance associations 
successfully overhauled and cissolved by Insurance Commissioner Forster, of Penn- 
sylvania, the WorldjMutual Relief Association of Lebanon is the last for which he 
has filed suggestions for order to show cause why it should not close business. 


—The second annual banquet of the Underwriters Association of 
Cincinnati, was held on the evening of Decembember 29. ‘he affair came off 
with eclat, about fifty persons sitting down to the table, and the harmony which 
prevailed during the festivity was but characteristic of the organization itself. 


—Among the recent life insurance agency changes is the appoint- 
ment of General C. H. Prentice as general agent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, with headquarters at Hartford, and R. H. Eddy, [general agent of the 
Union Central Life, with headquarters at Chicago, vice Solon McElroy, deceased. 


—The Niagara is out prompt with the announcement of a semi-an- 
nnual dividend of seven per cent. The well-known enterprise of the Niagara is 
gaining for it a large and growing business. The various departments of the com- 
pany are in thorough working condition, and it enters the New Year under very 
favorable auspices. , 

—During the past year the A:tna Life Insurance Company paid in 
death losses $1,231,680, and on matured endowments $724,065. The company 
issued 4728 new policies, covering $8,181,303 insurance, showing a gain over the 
year 1880, in policies, 341; in insurance, $1,292,957. The assets were also con- 
siderably increased. 

—Henry H. Glidden, long known as a successful representative of 
the same company, at Springfield, Ill., has been appointed special agent and ad- 
juster for the North British and Mercantile, in northern Ohio and Michigan. His 
present address will be Chicago, Ill. He expects, however, shortly to have his 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich. 

—John H. Law, of Cincinnati, manager of the British America 
Assurance Company for Ohio and Indiana, and Barbee & Castleman, of Louisville, 
managers for Kentucky and the Southern States, have both resigned their positions. 
Ohio and Indiana have been annexed to the Chicago department, of which Frank 
Van Voorhis is general agent. . 

—The Columbia Insurance Company, of Dayton, Ohio, which began’ 
business January 1, has a paid up capital of $150,000 and assets of $200,000. O. I. 
Gunckel, the well-known former secretary of the Cooper, of Dayton, resigned that 
position to take the secretaryship of the new company. The prospects of the 
Columbia from the outset are therefore encouraging. 

—The Mutual Benefit Life Company, of Hartford, although organ- 
ized under the co-operative baby laws of the State of Connecticut, sees fit to ad- 
vertise a capital stock of $100,000. The company is trying to get into New York, 
but Superintendent Fairman has peremptorily refused to allow it to enter, claiming 





that under:the double representa‘ions made, it can only legally enter the State by 
making a deposit of $100,000, thus complying with the general insurance laws. 


. The last official report of the association shows cash assets of $1,703. Like all 


other co-operatives, it does business on the assessment plan. 


—Judge Cadman, of Columbia county, has been appointed by Judge 
Westbrook to ascertain the facts touching the outstanding policies of the Universal 
Life, of New York, the names of policyholders, beneficiaries, etc. The assets of the 
deac company are $758,807; the liabilities, $1,442,573, and the securities on deposit 
with the New York insurance department amount to $94,000. 


—E. W. Seibels and J. B. Ezell, insurance and real estate agents at Col- 
umbia, S. C.. have dissolved partnership. E. W. Seibels & Son continue the 
business, R. E. Seibels entering the firm in partnership with his father. J. B. 
Ezeli has been recently appointed special agent of the Underwriters Agency, New 
York, and will hereafter devote his entire time to the business of that organization. 


—The course of the Columbia Fire Insurance Company, of New 
York, has not been definitely decided, statements to the contrary notwithstanding. 
No meeting of the directors has yet been held, and matters at the head offices, No. 
115 Broadway, continue as heretofore. ‘The conduct of the Columbia, under the 
administration of President Charles Wendell, has been fully appreciated by the 
Board of Directors of the company. 


—The essay of Jacob Stone, of the insurance firm of Stone & Hurl- 
burt, Minneapolis, on the Fire Hazard of Flour Mills, is well written, and brings 
out a number of new ttoughts helpful in the study of this special hazard. Mr. 
Stone is an old newspaper man, he writes upon a topic with which he is familiar, 
and, hailing from a city ,;whose specialty is flour,mills, he shou.d_be .regarded as 
some authority in treating this subject. . 


—J. F. Downing, of Erie, Pa., general agent of the Western depart- 
ment of the Insurance Company of North America and Pennsylvania Fire Insur- 
ance Company, has issued a circular announcing the appointment of I. W. Holman, 
for eight years special agent and a-ijuster in Wisconsin, Minr esota and Dakota, as 
assistant general agent in his deparimen’, and that of A. J. Trumbull, to take Mr. 
Holman's place in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota. 


—Judge Tuley, of the Circuit Couit, Chicago, has entered an order 
that all receivers of the Circuit Court shall, on or before January 20, 1882, make a 
report to the court as to the condition on January 1, 1882, of their respective 
estates, and particularly showing what progress has been made in litigation, in 
which their estates are interested, and as to the time when in the opinion of the 
receiver a final dividend may be d-clared and the estate closed. 


—Charles B. Gilbert has been elected to succeed C. A. Eaton, who 
recently resigned the secretaryship of the St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company. W.S. Timberlake has b en elected treasurer of the company and the 
office of assistant secretary is discontinued. The changes are all made in the in- 
terest of merited promotion. Mr, Gilbert has been with the company nearly four- 
teen years, and is an energetic, capable man for the new position. 


—Structures of immense height are going up in all our large cities, 
which have been aptly characterized as ‘‘man-traps."" There is a building being 
erected in Chicago on Monroe street, between La Salle and Clark streets, which is 
fully one hundred feet square, and five stories in height and there is not a brick 
wall in it, except the outside walls. The floors are supported by rows of painted 
iron columns, which in the event of a fire would bend and crumble to pieces. 


—The Franklin Life Insurance Company, of Indianapolis, it seems 
has been suffering during the past year from a heavy death rate. While the com- 
pany is in a condition, it is said by the secretary, to“discharge all its liabilities, it is 
probable that it will cease doing a life insurance business, and it is stated thatjefforts 
will be made! to change its business {to accident insurance at the next meeting of 
the directors. Actuary Howey, of St. Louis, is now examining the affairs of the 
company. 


—The immense sugar refinery of Havemeyer & Elder, on First street 
and South Third and Fourth streets, Williamsburgh, was burned last Sunday 
afternoon and evening. The total lossit is safe to say, will exceed at least $1,000,- 
ooo. The fire was discovered in the wareroom on the first floor. Three alarms 
were sent out tothe fire department. The building was seven stories high and 
covered a surface of 200 x 150 feet. The insurance loss is pretty evenly distributed 
among the various companies, the foreign companies suffering the most, however. 
The heaviest single insurance does not exceed twenty thousand dollars. The origin 
of the fire is unaccountable. At a meeting of the companies interested held at the 
Boreel Building, New York, on Monday, the following committee of adjustment 
was appointed: Charles Halsey, of the Liverpool and London and Globe ; George 
M. Coit, representing the Hartford companies; W. L. Bigelow, of the Home, 
New York; W. A. Anderson, of the Mercantile, New York, and R. D. Alliger, of 
the Imperial and Northern. The total insurance on the refinery proper (including 
building, machinery and stock), amounts to $783,000. The amount of salvage 
coming back to the companies it would be futile to attempt to estimate nearly at 
the present time. 





